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“The Linen Store” 








New Linen Suits 








Ve direct particular ¢ attention to our new assortment of these goods, 
which includes the new Princess ideas in Pure Linen with the French 
finish now so much in vogue. The designs are after the best European 
models and the assortment exceptionally attractive. 

The suits may be had in all white, as well as in the darker shades 
of blue and brown, 


At $18.00 to $50.00 









and Skirt styles, suitable for travelling and street wear, made of Rus- 






reproductions of English Suitings. 
These are very stylish and attractive and range in price from 


$15.00 to $50.00 










stylish. 






‘Colored Wash Goods 


We also show a very complete line of Tailored Linen Suits in Jacket | 


sian Linens in white and natural tones as well as in designs which are | 


The models are copies of original creations by Francis and others | 
and the skirts are pleated or made with the new circular gored effect. | 
We also have a model showing the new Habit Skirt, which is very | 








Our Our collection includes all of the seasonable fabrics, both staples 
and novelties. We quote for some of the most popular lines below: 

FRENCH VOILES, striped and checked, 42 in. wide, 6oc., 85c., 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 yard. 

FRENCH BATISTE, Silk and Cotton, in stripes and checks, 42 in. 
wide, $1.25, $1.50 and $2.00 yard. 

PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, 24 in. wide, 4goc. yard. 

PRINTED IRISH DIMITIES, 27 in. wide, 25c. and 30c. yard 

PLAIN COLORED FRENCH PIQUES, 32 in. wide, 85c. yard. 

FINE AUSTRIAN GALATEA (Fast Color), 27 in. wide, 5oc. yard. 

SCOTCH, ENGLISH AND FRENCH MADRAS, 32 in., 4oc. 
| to 85c. yard. 


Real Irish Lace Neckwear 


In a very select assortment of styles and designs: 

JABOTS, $2.00 to $10.00. BOWS, $1.00 to $3.00. 
COAT SETS, $6 00 to $20.00. COLLARS, $2.25 to $5.00. 
Also a good collection of the new Gibson collars, as well as the new- 
| est ideas for spring in Embroidered and Fabric Neckwear of ail kinds, 








MAIL ORDERS AND REQUESTS FOR SAMPLES OF DRESS GOODS RECEIVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 








Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, New York, wasorsstoria 
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Btn Sas 


The Secret of a Healthy and Beautiful Skin 
A perfect complexion is assured to all who use this Soap. 
transparency is a sign of its purity. 
FERD. MULHENS, Cologne o /R, Germany 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 298 Broadway, New York 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a fu// size sample cake 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C.& K. 


Hats for Men 
NAPP-FELT 


hats are for the 
discriminating 
—those for 
whom the best 
is none too “7 
The * ‘style 
put hees by scoala 


KNAPP-FELT De Luxe hats 
are Six Dollars— Knapp-Felts 


are Four Dollars, everywhere. 





Write for ** The Hatman™ 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
BROADWAY AT THIRTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 
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Youth 
HE publishersof Robert W. Chambers’s 
recent novel describe it as a glowing 
love story with this theme: ‘The safety of 
society rests with the newer generation. It 
has illusions, ideals, hopes.” 

But why write another novel about a 
thing so often exploited? Literature of 
the past and the news of the day teem with 
testimony thereof. ‘‘Catch them young,” 
remarked Mulvaney, on the eve of taking 
Lungtungpen. ‘‘The President,” says the 
Washington Post, ‘“‘has made up his mind 
that the Navy will never be as effective in 
fact as it is in theory until officers possess- 
ing the aggressiveness of youth are placed 
in control.” That. grand young man, 
Joseph G. Cannon, has been named, for 
the third time, for Speaker of the House. 
Young Mr. Bryan, with his ear to the 
ground, hears the invincible tread of ad- 
vancing hosts, and diffidently defers to the 
will of the people. The Pope, in selecting 
two French clergymen for elevation to 
the cardinalate, has chosen comparatively 
young men: the Archbishop of Rheims 
and the Bishop of Marseilles. ‘‘They are, 
respectively, but sixty-five and fifty-eight 
years old,” says a cable dispatch, “‘so they 
may be expected to give a more vigorous 
lead to any future convocation of Bishops.” 

“Ring out the old, ring in the new,” as 
Tennyson unfeelingly insisted, in seeking 
arhyme for ‘“‘true.” ‘‘ Youth,” says Joseph 
Conrad—but we cannot quote an entire 
tale. Age we do abhor thee, youth we do 
adore thee. Commercially speaking, you 
come cheap, thereby enabling us to pay 
the usual dividend, and even to lay aside 
alittle reserve fund for legal expenses when 
the district attorney drops in. 

“Ah, st jeunesse savait!” sang the poet. 
He might better have saved his sighs. It 
is only the ignorance of youth that keeps 
the rest of us going. If youth knew, Mr. 
Carnegie would presently attain beggar- 
dom and bliss in pensioning the remainder 
_of mankind. 


40 TOURS TO EUROPE 


First Departure April 18, 55 days, $475. 


Most comprehensive and attractive ever offered. 





—_ at Pat. Office LonDon- WASHIN 


‘ee CLUB LINEN PLAYING CARDS 
hemstitched 1i 


"meen, Brown. 25 cents. Gold edge 35 cents. 


Illustrate booklet sent on request 
Of all dealers or the manufacturers. 





Riadclitre & Co., New York, 144 Pearl St., & London, E.C. 





Times Building, New York 


RAD- BRIDGE. 


Playing Card with a handsome reproduction of a 
inen handkerchief on the back. Colors—Red, Blue, 





















The “PERFECT” ~ 
Dress Tie 


is a “fixed favorite.” Doesn't 
move, because it can't. 

@ Buttons on like a collar and 
“stays put.” Tie and Tabs in one 
piece. White or Black. Every 
size for every collar. 

@ At all better shops. Accept no 
substitute and look carefully for 
this label inside the neckband: 
“THE PERFECT TIE” 


KEYS & LOCKWOOD 
Union Square, North, New York 


“No one who smokes 


SuRBRUG'S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 

The Tobaccosareallaged, Age improves 
flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. 
In the blending, seven countries, from 
Latakia to America, are called upon. 
Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia” is in a class by itself 
— nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating 
in quality. A mild stimulant. 

At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 

132 Reade Street New York. 








































**Comparisons may be odious— 
but they are human.’”’ 


No one can avoid noting the contrast 
between the fresh, natunnl benaty of the 
woman who takes care of hercomplexion, 
and the sallowness, wrinkles and lines 
due to facial neglect. Yet any 
woman may regain and retain her 
natural beauty indefinitely by the 
simple use of the natural beautifier, 
Pompeian Massage Cream, the lar- 
gest selling face cream in the world; 
some 10,000 jars being made and sold 
daily. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 
GIVES A CLEAR, FRESH, VELVETY SKIN 


Wrinkles and crow’s-feet are driven away, sallowness vanishes, angles are rounded out and 
double-chins reduced by its use. Thus t e clear, fresh complexion, the smooth skin and 
the curves of cheek and chin that go with youth, may be retained past middle age by the 
woman who has found what Pompeian Massage Cream will do. This is not a ‘‘cold” or “grease’’ cream : 
The latter have their uses, yet they can never do the work of a massage cream like Pompeian. Grease Ps 
creams fill the pores. Pompeian Peden Cream cleanses them by taking out all foreign matter that € 
causes blackheads, sallowness, shiny complexions, etc. A. 
TEST IT WITH FREE SAMPLE. Also our illustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable s 





guide for the proper care of the skin. Soc. or $1.00 a jar, sent postpaid to any part of the world, = P ° 

on receipt of price, if your dealer hasn’t it. + ompeian 

REMARKABLE POPULAR SONG OFFER: We'll send postpaid for only 6c. in loose stamps (not stuck tothe _& Mfg. Co. 
paper) the present popular success of New York, *‘I Don’t Want No Imitation > 


25 Prospect St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 









Man” (a most laughable song story of the girl who advertised for the 18 
karat man, but got an imitation of the genuine brand), by Frederick Ham- ry 
ill,and more catchy and tuneful than any of his successes. This song s 
doesn't cost you 25c., because we bought the copyright for the benefit > 
of our patrons. Offered now for the first time. 


Gentlemen :—Please 
AS send, without cost to 
= me, one copy of your 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. <¥ >, ook on facial massage and 


a liberal sample of Pompeian 


25 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio Ps Massage Cream. 
Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are a i ET 
particular in regard to the quality of the soap they use. Address 


For sale by all dealers—25 cents a cake; box of 3 cakes, 
60 cents. 































Brewster & Co. They're all on the Favourite 
| Carriages and Automobiles 





20-30 Renault with 
Landaulet-Limousine 
by Brewster & Co. 
with Special Lamp 
Equipment 











No better material and workmanship go into any automobile bodies 
in the world than this coach work insures to those who purchase 
Brewster & Co. bodies. Ready for mounting on the owners’ cars, or 
already mounted on chassis of the best foreign make. We are pleased 
to design and produce bodies to meet individual ideas and require- 
ments. Our floor exhibit is interesting. 


Brewster & Co. 


Broadway and 47th Street New York City 





























If my Razor wasn’t good enough for me 
to use I wouldn’t ask you to try it! 


You certainly cannot doubt the sound logic and wisdom of the many argu- . Cet r 
ments I have advanced in favor of my razor. 


You will admit that unless the ‘‘GILLETTE” possessed : Wey 7 ; ; * 
many points of superiority it never would have been ac- v ere vam Hii | HTT : 
cepted by two million men in the past three years as ee 
the best, most simple and satisfactory shaving device atte 
in this world. 
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In the first place my razor requires No Stropping, 
No Honing. It is always ready. That’s why it’s the 
most practical. You can shave in three to five minutes. 





The thin, flexible, double-edge«| blades remove a harsh or soft beard with 
perfect comfort. No pulling, cutting or irritation of the skin. They are so 
inexpensive that when dull you throw them away as you would an old pen. No 
other razor so durable. The triple silver plated holder lasts a lifetime. None 
so convenient; the compact little case can be with you always—if travelling, 
either in your pocket or grip. i 
I know men who have shaved in the dark with the “GILLETTE.” Many a 
use it on the train, others while on hunting trips, fishing expeditions, etc. . big 
that’s the beauty of my razor, you can obtain a perfect shave under all 
conditions—wherever you are. J } 
And I will guarantee you will agree with me right now—that my razor fe 
just fits your ease. A trial will prove it to you. ‘ 
— must accompany right thinking or you have no power of exe- 
cution. 


Put this correct line of thought into action. Get a “GILLETTE” to- 
day. * Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers 
sell it. 


tix allilléey A real country estate of about 400 acres at 
7am STRAWBERRY HILL. “MANCHESTER, VERMONT 


Tho Gilietto Setety Reser Set Located in the center of a beautiful valley, Green Mountains on the east, Taconic on 

consists of a triple silver plated ° ¢ 

ballon, 18 Genbloatacd Sots the west; about five hours distant from Boston or New York. Master’s house of 

Wee Wace tallct cow ant Harvard brick, ‘marble trimmings—porches, terraces, park and gardens; large living 

the price is $5.00. room, library, dining-room, hall, offices, &c. ; ten masters’ bedrooms, six bathrooms; 

Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 servants’ quarters with all necessary accommodations. Complete in every detail. 

Ask your dealer for the “GILLETTE” to-day. If substitutes are Finest scenery in New England—mountains, valleysandriver. Heated by open fireplaces 

: offered, refuse them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. and hot water, electric light, long distance telephone. About one mile river frontage; 

= - GILLETTE SALES COMPANY good trout fishing. Estate includes large farm house, barns and outbuildings, gardener’s 

228 Times Building 228 Kimball Building 228 Stock Exchange Building and coachman’s house, hothouses, stables, kitchen gardens, squabbery, &c., all stocked; 

New York BOSTON Chicago together with tools and implements. In addition to natural advantages, owner has 
spent large sum in developing and improving paths, roads, terraced gardens, &c. 

To make prompt sale, this important property will be sold at low price to immediate 

purchaser. It is one of the most desirable properties in New England for Summer or 

all-the-year-round residence, especially suitable for fancy stock farm. INSPECTION 

INVITED. For further particulars, apply to 


W. B. EDGERTON, MANCHESTER, VERMONT 
Or, H. K. GILBERT, Railway Exchange, CHICAGO 
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Fee, Fi, Fo, Fum 


Bare English, it seems, have at length 

been forced to put steam heat into 
their hotels, or, more properly, have 
chosen to put in steam heat rather than 
displease their paying American guests. 
They profess not to care for steam heat 
themselves. 

The truth is, these English live much 
outdoors, that bourn which we, with 
just contempt, leave to teamsters, tramps 
and such occasional lunatics as had 
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TO EXCHANGE—A LOWER BERTH 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY IN THE EVENING 


rather be well than up to date. That is to 
say, they depend for their warmth on the 
circulation of the blood, an imitation of 
the modern heating plant which, though 
quite clever in its way, is still an imitation 
and far from coming up to its original. 
Where we take advantage of the gifts of 
our civilization and go all winter long 
without once being warmed by our blood, 
the English have yet to depart from the 
crude old methods of remote antiquity. 

Of course, it is like an Englishman to 


AL 


deny that we order things better. He will 
gladly shiver till his teeth rattle for the 
sake of his absurd insularity. 

Ramsey Benson. 


No Society 
OES she love you? 
Undoubtedly. 
Then what makes you so downcast? 
She doesn’t seem to love any one else, 
and there’s such a dearth of tenants in 
her heart that it’s lonely there. 
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™ While there is Life there’s Hope.” 


VOL. LI. MARCH 19, 1908 No. 1325 


Published by 
LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
J. A. MitcuHELt, Pres’t. A. MIL_er, Sec’y and Treas. 
17 West Thirty-first Street, New York. 


ONTEMPLATION of 
the exciting, and in 
some cases salubrious, 
processes of reform, which 
are now raging about us in 
such variety and with such 
fervor of moral and other 

aspiration, makes 





are going about 

the job at the 
right end and in the most 
advantageous fashion. The 
prohibitive idea is the only one the re- 
formers seem to have got hold of. Drink, 
they say, does harm to a considerable 
fraction of mankind. Ho, there! Close 
the saloons! Gambling is pernicious. 
Close up Wall Street; get brooms and 
push-carts for the brokers; turn the race- 
horses into hides, glue and sausage and 
the jockeys into chauffeurs! Competition 
being the life of trade, bust the trusts! 
And so on, and so on, the one idea being 
to make prohibition cover the crime. 

It is a grand idea, and salutary in many 
of its works, but has its inconveniences; 
this great one in particular, that it de- 
prives too many responsible and self- 
controlled persons of pastimes and indul- 
gences which to them are not perceptibly 
harmful, though they may be to other 
persons who have less sense. The other 
day a gentleman who had made himself 
a country place near Asheville, N. C., 
gave it to a public charity and quit the 
State when a prohibitory liquor law was 
passed which made illegal what in his 
opinion was a reasonable incident of the 
enjoyment of life. He would not live in 
a State which undertook to prescribe to 
him what beverages agreed with him, and 
to deny him such as it disapproved. He 
had been used to regulate such concerns 
for himself, and having done it success- 
fully, he was not willing to have the job 


} 
/ us wonder some- 
<<e \. times whether we 
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taken out of his hands. There is some- 
thing wrong about a system of reform 
that puts unnecessary restrictions on per- 
sons who already practise all the restraint 
that is beneficial to them. 

We have reflected some on this matter, 
in hope of being able to suggest some 
less objectionable process of improving 
morals. The reformatory laws tend at 
present to restrain the liberties of all, on 
account of the excesses of comparatively 
few. Is there not a better way? We re- 
call that the Calvinist scheme of salva- 
tion damned all mankind at the outset, 
and proceeded to provide that some ex- 
ceptional predestined persons should 
escape the common fate. This plan was 
ingenious and became popular, as it 
deserved to do, because in its operation 
it was one long distribution of prizes. It 
condemned no one. That had all been 
done conclusively and by wholesale for 
all time when Adam and Eve ate the for- 
bidden fruit. The whole activity of 
Calvinism was in getting selected folks 
out of a bad scrape and insuring them 
future comfort. So Calvinism _pros- 
pered greatly until in the course of two or 
three centuries people came, for one 
reason or another, to lose their confidence 
in the authenticity of hell. 


F THE current reformers could man- 

age to get themselves into a position 
more like that occupied by Calvinism, it 
seems to us it would be very helpful to 
their cause. Their lay is not to keep re- 
stricting our freedom of action, but to 
keep enlarging it. They should begin by in- 
troducing into the organic law the general 
proposition that all mankind is by nature 
unfit to go about loose, and rightfully 
belongs in jail, doing life sentences at 
hard labor in striped clothes. Those of us 
who are actually in that condition should 
be recognized as normal human creatures 
in the environment proper to them. All 
the rest of us should be put down as per- 
sons serving indeterminate sentences, and 
out on probation under the eye of proper 
officers with our Bertillon measurements 
and our photographs on record. Then 
the aim and duty of the reformers should 
be to secure for every individual the 
greatest amount of freedom that he is fit 
to use. Instead of closing up saloons, the 


work of reform should be to discover 
which individuals are fitted by constitu- 
tion, temperament and experience to 
regulate their own consumption of stimu- 
lating beverages. To those who could 
qualify, reform should issue licenses to 
drink, either good during good behavior, 
or renewable annually on reexamination 
and payment of a fee. It is not rum nor 
the saloons, of course, that do the mis- 
chief, but the drinkers. Forbid rum to the 
unfit drinkers, and the saloon problem 
will take care of itself. 


O IN the matter of the race-track 

question. Disabuse us all, in the first 
place, of the idea that we have any 
natural right to race horses or bet on 
them, and then let the reformers exert 
themselves to select fit persons for these 
occupations and license them to such in- 
dulgence in wagers and other race-track 
incidents as shall seem good to them. 
And in like manner as to all other de- 
tails of life which are necessarily criminal 
only because they are human and repre- 
sent the normal prompting of our natures. 
If men can be found good enough to 
manage railroads, they should be licensed 
to do that; and such as attain, upon 
examination, a sufficiently high rating in 
altruism might be licensed to manage 
trusts, which, after all, are credited with 
highly important economies of adminis- 
tration, and would doubtless be serv- 
iceable to the public if managed with due 
compunctions and entire absence of self- 
seeking. 


O DOUBT there would be a diffi- 

culty about the details of this plan. 
To find impartial and competent judges 
of their fellows’ conduct would not be 
easy. But so are there difficulties about 
the sort of reform we are cultivating 
now, which tends so earnestly to multiply 
prohibitions and regulations, and officers 
to supervise and enforce them. The 
basic principle of the reform method we 
suggest—that all men are natural crimi- 
nals and belong in jail—would gain more 
general acceptance, we think, at this time 
than at any other period in the memory 
of men now living. 
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NOT ENOUGH MEN? HOW MANY DOES IT REQUIRE TO ESCORT HER IN TO SUPPER? OH, IT’S NOT THAT. THERE ARE MEN 
ENOUGH. DIFFICULT TO CHOOSE, PERHAPS? OH, NO. SHE KNOWS WHICH IS THE ONE. MAYBE SHE’S NOT HUNGRY? OH, YES, 
SHE IS, BUT—SH! HER GOWN HAS BECOME UNHOOKED IN THE BACK! 





Wall S is ch d and -—Mr. Wal- : . . ¢ , j 

“a ~t is chastened and repentant.—Mr. Wal A Kind Heart IRST fF ROG : That young Miss 
IKE the devil: ; a Greenback came all the way over 

, the devi J | nie) EDITOR: We haven tprinted fom the next pond to propose to me. 
When the devil was sick, anything about Carnegie for several SECOND Froc: Well, this is leap year. 

The devil a monk would be, days. : 
And accordingly, just the minute he could SEcoNnD Epitor: Is it necessary ? VERY ONE will generously share his 
get out of bed, he proceeded to take holy “Not absolutely so. But what’s the troubles with the world, but who will 

orders. use of needlessly offending him?” divide his joys? 
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Local Color 


“Tt JFOW much for this ca- 
thedral ?” 

It was in a little town in 
Italy. As the American mil- 
lionaire spoke, he looked in- 
terrogatively at the Governor. 

“You wish it?” said the 
Governor. 

“Certainly. I wish to ex- 
port it to America—a private 
chapel of my own, you know, 
where I can have my friends 
in to worship in a quiet way— 
all by ourselves, you under- 
stand.” 

The Governor was thought- 
ful. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed at 
last, “you Americans! You 
amuse me so.” 

‘But your price. Remem- 
ber, I shall have to take it 
down stone by stone, and then 
put it back again, so make it 
as low as possible.” 

The Governor was still si- 
lent. At last, however, he 
spoke. 

“You wish,” he said, ‘‘to 
take this cathedral of ours 
because it is ancient, because 
it is a work of art, because it 
has traditions.” 

“Vee. me. 

“Then suppose we say a 
million—with one condition.” 

“And that?” 

“That you take the whole 
village with you—all the peo- 
ple here.” 








“You mean that with this 
cathedral I shall take all these 
Italians, as surroundings, in 
order to complete the illu- 
sion?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“‘Not necessary, my friend,” he said. 
“We have them already.” 


Ballade of a Well-Known Character 


ITH tonsured head and ruddy face, 
All through that first Saint Patrick’s 
Day, 
Dear me! at what a panting pace 
He worked to drive those snakes away. 
He made them one and all sashay; 
‘Big snakes or little, dull or frisky, 
He “moved them on” without delay— 
But left the whiskey, 


DURING OUR NEXT NAVAL BATTLE 


“DOCTOR, THE DOVER’S POWDERS ARE EXHAUSTED.” 
“THEN ENGAGE THE ENEMY WITH QUININE AND WHISKY.” 





The peasant stared from humble place, 
The maidens blushed in rare dismay 
To see a strenuous Man of Grace 
(He worked to drive those snakes away) 
His pious ankles thus display. 
His robe tucked up—’twas almost risky— 
He chased them into creek and bay— 
But left the whiskey. 


Wielding his cross like soldier’s mace, 
Advancing like some odd ballet, 

Doubtless with many a queer grimace, 
He worked to drive those snakes away. 

Some saints had been content to pray 
’Gainst serpents, mild or basilisky, 


He made the snakes his word obey— 
But left the whiskey, 


L’ENVOI. 
Brave Saint! these facts your race convey. 
He worked to drive those snakes away; 
But—here’s what proves him qutte Irishky— 
But left the whiskey, 
Ralph Bergengren. 


IRST AUTO FIEND: How was 
Europe? 
SEconD Auto FIEND: Rather rough. 
But better than Asia. 
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THE NEW PLATO 





The Bridge Player 


SocraTEs, who narrates the dialogue. 
COMPANION. 

Proracoras, the Bridge Player. 
HIPPOCRATES. 


OMPANION: I was wondering, Soc- 

rates, where you could have been, for 
at the house of Callias they had not seen 
you, and Alcibiades, who has been in 
Macedonia at a motor chariot race and 
just returned, did not know of your 
whereabouts, and, though I inquired at 
the theatre of Dionysius, they could not 
say where you were. 

SocraTEs: I believe I hearda rumor to 
the effect that Alcibiades was victor in the 
motor chariot games; his car, if I mistake 
not, being the first. And I was about to 
seek him out and congratulate him. But 
I was detained. 

Com.: Yes, he was, Socrates. And 
how were you detained? For it seems 
strange to me that you should have been 
kept back from your quest of Alcibiades, 
for certainly you could not have discov- 
ered a fairer love. 

Soc.: And that may well be. 

Com.: In Athens? 

Soc.: Yes, in Athens. 

Com.: Then sit down and tell me, for 
I am curious to know. Of what land is 
he a native? 

Soc.: Of Abdera, next to the deme of 
Chicago, and since he has been here he 
has been surrounded by some of the most 
noted men and women, who have flocked 
to his instruction. And yesterday morn- 
ing early I was awakened by Hippocrates, 
the son of Apollodorus, who thumped at 
my door;and upon my answering he said 
that Protagoras, the Bridge Whist Player, 
had come. 

Of course, I said, and is he indeed so 
wonderful ? 

You should hear him discourse, re- 
plied Hippocrates, for he holds that all 
Virtue is contained in Bridge playing, and 
you know that clubs have been formed 


all over, according to his instruction, and 
women are specially interested and play 
all the time. Indeed, they say that every 
gynaconitis is being dedicated to the new 
Bridge god, and I should like you, Socra- 
tes, to go and hear what he has to say; for 
surely if there is all this virtue in Bridge, 
we must not be behindhand in the means 
of acquiring it. 

You are quite right, Hippocrates, I 
said, for life is so short that wisdom of 
the best is not easy to attain. 

And hurrying on my sandals, we pro- 
ceeded to the vestibule of the house; and, 
thinking we were common Euchre play- 
ers, we were at first not admitted. But 
at last the man opened the door and we 
came in. 

Protagoras was there dealing the cards 
to a table of women who had come on 
from the deme of Philadelphia, and there 
was considerable chattering going on, 
Protagoras explaining meanwhile the va- 
rious cards to play. But as soon as I came 
in he laid them down and welcomed me, 
while the women kept on. 

You have come, Socrates, he said, to 
learn Bridge, and certainly there is no 
better teacher than I am; and I maintain 
that it leads to Virtue, and that nothing is 
wanting to those who play it. Now, there 
are some teachers of Bridge who will not 
admit that they accept money, as if it were 
something to be ashamed of; but I am of 
the other sort who receive my due—for 
this I have practised for years—and there 
can be no harm in anything which is of 
such benefit to the State and which is the 
source of so much Virtue. 

There seems to be a confusion here, 
Protagoras, I replied, and before we 
proceed I should like to have you set me 
right; for first, you tell me that I have 
come here to learn Bridge from you, and 
then you imply that I shall also acquire 
Virtue. This is, indeed, more than I bar- 
gained for, and I should like you to tell 
me the difference between Bridge and 
Virtue. 
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There is none, replied Protagoras, for 
by learning one you acquire the other, 
for the two things are inseparable; and 
you know that Virtue lies most in 
women, who are by far the best Bridge 
players, which is one proof. And the 
other is this, O Socrates, and I should like 
to have you listen attentively. 

I assure you I am listening, Protago- 
ras, said I, for when pearls of wisdom 
are set before me in such a glistening 
array I am fairly enraptured at the sight. 

Well, then, he proceeded, when men, 
and after them women, appeared, the 
gods bestowed upon them certain gifts, 
such as Heroism, Justice, Government, 
and so on; but the women, when this 
had been done, were dissatisfied, for 
they complained that whereas man had 
been given occupations enough to keep 
him busy, all they could do was to invent 
duties of their own, such as spending 
money and taking care of children, and so 
they demanded that something lofty and 
inspiring be likewise presented to them, 
so that they would know what to do with 
themselves afternoons, and which at the 
same time would tend toward the highest 
Virtue; for they desired something really 
serious besides Religion. Apollo held coun- 
cil and decreed that they should have the 
Gift of Bridge. But Orpheus, the son of 
Oeagrus, because he was suffered to die 
at the hands of a woman, cast a spell over 
the decree, so that generations should pass 
before women should come to their own, 
and when this came about they should be 
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A TEMPERANCE REFLECTION 


“DEAR FRIENDS, THE DARK SHADOW OF THE LIQUOR BOTTLE IS EVERYWHERE IN OUR 
BELOVED LAND.” 





taught by men. Hence it happens that 
both men and women play, but women 
gain by it the most; and especially is this 
so when there is a stake, for they are 
obliged by the Gods only to appear to play 
a square game, whereas in reality they rely 
upon the forbearance of man, who has no 
chance against them except when he be a 
new player, when he usually holds the 
best cards, until he has learned how. And 
this is why, Socrates, there can be no dif- 
ference between Bridge and Virtue. 

When Protagoras had finished I looked 
at Hippocrates and said: 


O Son of. Hippocrates, I am indeed 
grateful to you for having brought me 
hither, for surely no one could be so wise 
as Protagoras. But there is still one small 
difficulty which I should like him to ex- 
piain, and I should like to ask you, Pro- 
tagoras, if, as you say, Virtue came first 
and Bridge afterward—for I assume that 
you admit this—what was the nature of 
Virtue before it came to be Bridge? 

It was, he said, divided into three 
parts—morning, afternoon and evening 
—and it consisted in occupying oneself 
with one’s house, one’s children and 


But afterward these were all changed into 


Well, then, I said, Courage is Bridge. 
\ Surely, Socrates, for it takes courage to double it back with 

only the ace of hearts and one other suit. 

And Justice is Bridge. 
It must be, he said, for if a man go out to his club and 

play poker night after night, it is but justice that his wife 
NY should belong to as many Bridge clubs as she likes. 
And Temperance is Bridge ? 

It was some time before Protagoras replied to 
this, and Ctesippus, who was always inclined to 
be caustic, began quoting from the poet Stasinus, 
who sings: 


Of Zeus, the author and creator of these 

things 

You will not tell—— 

But Protagoras interrupted him and 
said, hastily, Yes, Socrates, Temperance 
is Bridge, for it is only by temperance 
that we can win, for if we had not tem- 
perance we would always be making it 
without; and by temperance also we play 
to the score. 

But are there hours of the day or 
night, I said, when women will not play ? 

No, he said, there are not. 

And you admit freely, I said, that she 
will get up and leave the baby, or will lie 
out of an engagement, or will pretend to 
be sick to a relative who is coming, or will 
resort to any expedient if there comes a 
message from some one in the suburbs, 
who possibly she has never seen but once, 
to fill in at a game. 

I admit that, he said. 

And is Temperance the opposite of In- 
temperance? 

Yes, he said. 

And are opposites alike or unlike? 

They are unlike. 

And those things which are unlike are 
opposites, or are they something else ? 

They are opposites. 

And she who goes to play Bridge, no 
matter where or when, or what she is do- 
ing, is always temperate ? 

That is what I maintain, he said. 

And how about flute-playing—if she 
were asked to leave her husband to play 
the flute, would that be temperate ? 

No, Socrates, he said, that would be 
intemperate—but it is not Bridge. 

And of an author’s reading ? 

The same. , 

And of shopping and golf and the like? 

All the same, he said. 

Then, I said, O Protagoras, if she be 
asked to go to two games of Bridge, at 
one and the same time, which might 




















“‘T’'ll put a smeller round the earth in forty days” 


easily happen, she would refuse to go to 
the shorter and would naturally go to the 
longer ? 

Yes, the longer. 

And by going to the longer she would 
stay away from the shorter? 

Yes. 

And the one that is shorter is shorter 
than the one which is long? 

That is so, he said. 

And that which is longer is longer than 
that which is short ? 

He nodded. 

And is the short like the long, or un- 
like? 

It is unlike. 

And things which are unlike cannot be 
like ? 

They cannot. 

And the like is opposite to that which 
is unlike? 

It is, he said. 

And that game of Bridge which is 
longer than the other is temperate ? 

He was obliged to admit this. 

And the other is unlike, therefore op- 
posite ? 

He reluctantly said, Yes. 

Then, Protagoras, Bridge is temperate 


sometimes and intemperate at others. - 


But Virtue is never intemperate. 

And with this I was about to conclude 
the argument, when a chorus of voices 
from one of the tables interrupted me. 
It seems that a hand had just been fin- 
ished by the Philadelphia dames, who 
desired to discuss it with Protagoras, 
and had I not made good my escape 
I should have had them all about my 
ears, for they began howling at me 
and calling me a tiresome intermeddler, 
and Hippocrates stood between us while 
I fled. 

Com.: And what do you conceive from 
this, Socrates, to be the lesson? 

Soc.: I should say it was never to argue 
when women are present, and never to 
try and find out a reason for playing 
Bridge; for only the Gods know, and I 
am not inclined to believe they will tell, 
just at present. T. L; M. 


“Lire” 


A Plea for the Beggar 


N ALL of our cities there 
are ordinances against 
begging. Officials who have 
to do with its spread invari- 
ably speak of it with the 
most withering contempt. 
Articles are occasionally 
published in the prints dis- 
closing the tricks resorted to by beggars 
and the profits that are made. 

And yet, in spite of the universal odium 
attached to this calling, it still exists and 
is encouraged by numbers of people. 

The beggar has a number of good argu- 
ments in his favor which should carefully 
be considered. In the first place, so uni- 
versal is the sense of shame that no mat- 
ter how ‘‘tricky” he may be, only dire 
necessity, the result of overwhelming mis- 
fortunes, could in the beginning have 
driven him to such a pass. Society has 
failed him at every point except this last 
one. He was, in the first place, born 
wrong, through no fault of his own. Un- 
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fit in every way to compete in legitimate 
channels with others more favored, he 
takes the only resources he is possessed 
of—his misfortunes—and offers them for 
sale. If he emphasizes them, if he de- 
ceives the buyer into more sympathy than 
he is entitled to receive, he is doing no 
more than many a successful merchant 
or financier. 


To Dog Owners 


[F YOUR pet dog wanders from home 
and fails to return, do not worry. He 
may be doing good service in some medi- 
cal institute. Many dogs are needed for 
purposes of vivisection. While you and 
this particular dog were good friends and 
you may miss him, let there be consola- 
tion in the thought that although he may 
be enduring the agonies of the damned 
on the vivisection table, he is giving 
pleasure to medical students. 
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A Gay Old Bird and a Very Somber Youth 


VEN the early Hebrews could not make bricks 
without straw and it is equally difficult for come- 










has several times tried the latter task and 
demonstrated its futility. In “Father and 
the Boys” Mr. George Ade has taken Mr. 
“ Crane’s measure very exactly and has given 
him just the sort of lines and situations that 
suit his abilities. ‘The result demonstrates that 
although Mr. Crane has survived most of his 
stage contemporaries he is very far from being in 
the sear and yellow. 

Mr. Crane’s methods are familiar to present 
theatre-goers of every age. It is not to be expected, 
nor is it to be wished, that he should change them 
very much. On the serious side he has capabilities 
on which Mr. Ade makes no demand in this play. 
But on the purely funny side he carries his star through the whole 
scale of Mr. Crdane’s powers to portray practical old age tinged 
with a sense of dry humor and old age assuming the frivolities of 
youth. It is not at all a subtle comedy and, in fact, is well within the 
lines of farce. Perhaps Mr. Ade was wise not to chance an at- 
tempt at the higher art of light and shade which makes the perfect 
comedy. In the present non-appreciative condition of American 
audiences any attempt at even a .moment’s seriousness in a play 
labeled comedy and intended for the delectation of average 
audiences is to invite failure. He succeeds in what he has at- 
tempted, which is to fit Mr. Crane with a play and provide him 
with laugh-making material. Among other things he introduces 
a roulette game, which is about as realistic as Mr. Augustus 
Thomas’s poker experiment in “The Witching Hour.” The 
supporting cast almost manages to get away with the unimportant 
material committed to it. 

Taken altogether, Mr. Crane and Mr. Ade’s play furnish an 
agreeable evening’s amusement, with many laughs, and which 
makes no serious demands upon the thinking powers of even the 
most unintellectual. 

* Ok OX 


Y NOW it should be pretty generally understood that things 

are not as they ought to be. It is difficult to turn in any 
direction without finding some amateur savior of the human race 
pointing out some particular form of injustice or inequality in 
human affairs which appeals to his or her particular sympathy 
and enthusiasm. It is an era of reform, and philanthropy is on 
the rampage. This “pointing out the evils” has become a uni- 
versal fashion and is robbing life in general of what used to be 
known and approved of as the joys of contentment. Unfortunately 
so much energy is expended in showing up the miserable con- 
ditions surrounding human existence that not any seems to be left 
to provide a rational and practical plan for their improvement. 
In view of the universal rottenness of things the most feasible and 
only thorough reform which will reach all the evils preached to 
us so constantly seems to be that of the dynamite school of gentle- 


dians to make fun without funny material. Mr. Crane 


men who would destroy everything that is, clean the slate com- 
pletely and take a fresh start all around. 

Rodion, the student, didn’t belong exactly to the dynamite school, 
and he distinctly stated that he was not a Social Democrat. Per- 
haps he had read Mr. Bernard Shaw and couldn’t discover any 
logical plan suggested under the Shaw scheme of Social Democracy 
for alleviating the numerous evils Mr. Shaw is constantly pointing 
out. Rodion really had a practical plan. He had pointed out a good 
many evils himself. In fact, his fondness for this sport made him 
rather a gloomy youth and not exactly what might be called a 
jovial companion. But when he came upon a concrete case he 
found a concrete remedy. He got an ax. And then he waded in. 
Hence the book by Dostoiefiski and its dramatic version by Mr. 
Laurence Irving called “The Fool Hath Said : ‘There Is No God.’”’ 

R. IRVING’S piay suffers from a mixture of too many 

motives. This makes its action disjointed. We have a very 
bluggy crime and its process of detection, a good deal of the Rus- 
sian revolutionary spirit and a struggle between Christian faith 
and agnosticism, all working at the same time. Also there are a 
few side-steps in the direction of the sex question and a love story. 
Dramatically the play depends upon the crime of which Rodion 
has been guilty and his fencing with the astute magistrate who 
measures wits with him. The strong act of the play—and it is a 
strong act—is the one representing the attempted breaking down 
of the suspect through the process familiar on the Continent of 
reconstructing the crime. Inspector Byrnes used this method two 
or three times in this country and one of his efforts has been 
reproduced on the stage in a Third Avenue melodramatic thriller. 

Mr. Sothern makes of Rodion a social malcontent, neurotic 
through lack of nourishment and unhygienic habits, including 
excessive cigarette smoking. Or, perhaps, the cigarette smoking 
was a symptom and not a cause. In America student excesses 
show themselves in athletics and some forms of rowdyism. In 
Russia there is always the despotism to rail at and scrap with, so 
the students, who do not seem to have the means for other pastimes, 
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find this the outlet for energies apparently 
more mental than physical. At least in 
Rodion’s case this student excess took the 
form of railing at everything that was, until 
it found its physical vent in the contact of 
the ax with Gromoff’s skull. The moody 
young person that Mr. Sothern pictures is 
an interesting study in the abnormal, but 
it is not an attractive one. Through its lack 
of force acting consistently it fails to be a 
great character and its stage value rests 
entirely in its being a study in eccentricity. 

The reconstructed crime scene was an 
absorbing one and was made credible largely 
through the very excellent and unusually 
intelligent acting of Mr. Adolph Lestina as 
Bezak, the magistrate in charge of the in- 
vestigation. It is a character capitally 
drawn by the author and admirably realized 
in its cunning suavity and the joyful 
ferocity of the criminal-catcher by Mr. 
Lestina. The only other important parts 
in the large cast are Sonia, a sort of Russian 
Little Eva, done with considerable devo- 
tional effect by Miss Virginia Hammond, 
and Katinka, an unbelievably precocious 
child, very creditably impersonated by 
Zyllah Inez Shannon. 

Mr. Sothern’s matinée clientele is not 
likely to approve of him in a character like 
this and will doubtless resent the fact that 
he is rapidly conquering his habit of regu- 
larly recurring falling inflections and regu- 
lar emphasis on every third or fourth word. 
Nor is the play in its entirety an agreeable 
one, although its fourth act is very well 
worth any one’s seeing. 

* * % 

N ITS “Confidential Guide” last week 

LirE promised a review of Mr. Byron 
Ongley’s “The Rector’s Garden,” in which 
Mr. Dustin Farnum appeared as the star. 
It takes Lire a week to go through the press 
and, unfortunately, the play did not last as 





AN ICELANDER 
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long as that. Therefore we may, perhaps, 
be excused if we do not describe its demerits. 
* * * 

COLLECTION of comment 
by Mr. George M. Cohan on 
London theatricals, published 
in some deluded American 
newspaper, is reproduced 

? by Collier’s Weekly. Among 
2 other things Mr. Cohan 
says of “Peter Pan” that “I decided I 
would have thoroughly enjoyed it when I 
was a small boy taking violin lessons in 
Orange, New Jersey.” In its comment on 
this drivel the Weekly remarks that “these 
remarks are of interest as coming from a 
full-grown man who is one of America’s 
leading dramaturgic lights. They are, in- 
deed, noteworthy for the maturity of the 
thought, the chastity of diction and the 
delicacy of wit. What a loss to our stage 
had Mr. Cohan continued to study the 
violin in Orange!” 

Mr. Cohan and his theatrical vulgarities 
are one of the finest revenue-producing 
assets of the Theatrical Trust. He is not to 
be blamed for his professional existence nor 
the Trust for exploiting his peculiar abilities. 
But what about the taste of a public which 
makes him possible ? Metcalje. 






















Academy of Music—Mr. William Faversham as 
star in Mr. Milton Royle’s interesting play of Western 
life, ‘‘The Squaw Man.” 

A stor—‘Paid in Full.” A very truthful and absorb 
ing delineation of contemporary life as it is lived. Well 
acted by an excellent and well-trained company. 

Belasco—Delightfully staged and entertaining war 
drama, ‘“‘The Warrens of Virginia,” by Mr. W. C. de 
Mille. Well acted *, good company headed by Mr. 
Frank Keenan and Miss Charlotte Walker. 

Casino—* Nearly a Hero,” with Mr. Sam Bernard 
as the star. Musical piece of fair interest with the 
usual accompaniments of fun and chorus girls. 

Criterion—‘‘ Miss Hook of Holland.” Imported 
musical comedy. Clean, funny and amusing. 

Empire—Mr William H. Crane in ‘Father and the 
Boys.”’ See opposite. 

Hackett—* The Witching Hour.” Mr. Augustus 
Thomas’s beliefs in telepathy and other psychic phe- 
nomena in dramatic form. Absorbing play well pre- 
sented. 

Herald Square—‘‘ The Girl Behind the Counter.” 
Mr. Lew Fields and large company with fun, music 
and girls. 

Hippodrome—“The Battle of Port Arthur’’ and 
“The Four Seasons.” Military spectacle and gor- 
geous ballet. Not to have seen them is to have missed 
the biggest show in New York. 

Lincoln Square—‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.” 

Lyric—Mr. E. H. Sothern in “‘ The Fool Hath Said: 
‘There Is No God.’”’ See opposite 

Majestic—Williams and Walker in “ Bandanna 
Land.” A lot of fun and music by excellent colored 
company. 

Manhattan Opera House—Grand opera under the 
direction of Mr. Oscar Hammerstein. 

Stuyvesant—‘The Music Master.” Mr. David 
Warfield’s masterpiece of character acting. Well 
staged and well acted throughout. 

Weber’s Music Hall—Burlesque on ‘‘The Merry 
Widow.” The original music made to help out 
Weberian fun. 

West End—Dramatic attractions with weekly 
change of bill. 
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My Love 


M* LOVE is very fair to see, 
Somehow she seems to dwell apart, 
Enshrined within my inmost heart 
Clothed in her own divinity. 


Her eyes are summer skies of blue, 
Veiled in a soft and shining mist. 
The sunbeams of the dawn have kissed 
Her own sweet spirit glimmering through. 


Her hair is coiffured like a queen, 
And from her low, broad forehead lifts 
Its Titian coils in auburn drifts, 

And piles it there in massy sheen. 


Her lips, half parted, seem to wreathe 
Themselves in smiles that linger still. 
They part, and all my heart-strings thrill, 

Touched with the melody they breathe. 


I linger in her clear eyes’ light, 
I dream she nestles on my breast, 
1 wonder at love unconfessed, 

If she loves me ?—and yet she might. 


For eyes look love they do not dare 
To speak sometimes, and I can see 
A gleam of tenderness for me, 

A lingering fondness lurking there. 


Emma Playter Seabury. 


In Ther Earlier Years 





MARK TWAIN IN 1876 


This is one of a collection of similar portraits 
loaned to Lire for reproduction. If any of our 
readers have early photographs of well-known per- 
sons which they would like to see perpetuated in this 
form, we can assure the return of the originals in good 
condition. 
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Mr. Morgan’s Controls 


E DON’T believe the current story that 
Mr. Morgan has bid in Hell at a forced 
sale (due to the embarrassments of Satan on 
account of the activities of T. R.) and pro- 
poses in future to have it run in accordance 
with his views and wishes. 
Mr. Morgan is accredited with the owner- 
\ ship of many things, too many, indeed, to 
\ accord with reasonable probability. One rea- 
son given for the belief that he owns them is 
that they behave as though he did. Another 

reason is that he behaves as though he did. 

For example, Mr. Morgan is popularly 
accredited with owning the Sun, and the 
Sun, accordingly, is supposed to behave 
as though he owned it. To the 
best of our knowledge, informa- 
tion and belief, he does not own 
it, or any share in it. Neither, 
in our opinion, does the Sun be- 
have at all as though he owned it. 
It behaves so nearly as though 
Brother Laffan owned it as 
strongly to favor the conjecture 
’ that to Brother Laffan it does 

) belong—subject very like- 
S ly to obligations to some 
one else, but not to Mr. 
Morgan. The report that 
Mr. Walters, of Baltimore, 
cooperated with Brother 
Laffan in buying the Sun 
seems likely enough, be- 
cause Mr. Walters is greatly interested in works of art and 
curiosities, and the Sun, nowadays, is a high-class curiosity, 
and also no small potatoes as a work of art. The more curious 
Brother Laffan made the Sun, the better, presumably, a curio- 
collector like Mr. Walters would like it, so possibly he and 
Brother Laffan are sharers in this venture. 

So they say that Mr. Morgan owns Harper's Weekly and that 
Har per’s Weekly behaves as though he did. Several years ago 
Mr. Morgan did, we have heard, become owner of bonds of 
the concern that owns Harper’s Weekly, by a transaction in 
which old associations and sympathy seemed to play no small 
part. Maybe he still owns them. But, to our mind, Harper’s 
Weekly does not behave as though he owned it. It behaves 
remarkably as though it belonged to Colonel George Harvey, 
whose name is on the cover. Mr. Morgan is reticent, senten- 
tious, a prudent man, with a taste for money and embroideries. 
But Harper’s Weekly is fairly rash, with a taste—well—a 
taste for music. 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Neither does it seem to us that Mr. Morgan behaves as ; 


though he had bought in Hell. He does not seem indifferent 
to the future; on the contrary, his recent behavior has been 
very much admired. Neither is there reason to believe that he 
would feel that Hell needed reorganization or a change of 
management. More likely, we think, it suits him as it is, as 
a good place for the people who go there, though possibly 


underpopulated for the moment, and needing improved trans- 
portation facilities. That Hell is, or is not, managed as 
though he owned it, of course, no one can say, but we are 
confident that he has not acquired it. 

His acquisitions and controls are apt to be exaggerated. 
Lots of hands fly out and mouths twitch of which he does not 
pull the string. He is just in the banking business, and good 
at it. We guess he tends to that when he works, and that he 
does not read much “copy.” He loafs a great deal, and 
travels some, and buys enormous quantities of high-grade 
junk, but he doesn’t own Hell nor write the Sun. 


Credit 


va the fly in the fable conceives that he it is who makes 
the wheel go round, he is a very funny figure, so absurd 
is it deemed that a great wheel should wait upon the pleasure 
of a little fly. 

But how about that wheel called commercial credit, which 
we have been at such pains to construct, and which after all a 
fly may at least bring to a stop, even though he cannot make 
it go on again? 

It is a pretty serious matter, too, for we have staked our 
prosperity upon the turning of this wheel, and that is the same 
as saying that we are at the mercy of most any fly who happens 
along. Ramsey Benson, 


IRST CAT: Where’s brother Cheshire ? 
SEcoND Cat: Got caught in the panic, and for the past 
week he has been committing suicide. 


H« (learning to waltz): Is it very hard to reverse? 
SHE: Oh, no; just take your foot off of mine, and put it 
on the other. 
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ST. MOSES’S DAY IN THE MORNING 


The Sophistries of Blarney 


N IRISH pilgrim wand’ring far by Antrim, Clare, Killarney, 
By murmuring rill and misty hill, rested one day at Blarney, 
And watched the lovers climb the steps to kiss the stone of story, 
Whose magic touch gives eloquence, success in love, and glory. 
There was his young heart filled and thrilled by Sheila’s charm 
and beauty, 
Who came to kiss the Blarney Stone with lips red, ripe and fruity. 
“Oh, Sheila, fair,”’ the pilgrim cried, “‘why waste such precious 
treasure 
Upon a hard, unfeeling stone which knows nor pain nor pleasure!” 


“Surely,” quoth he, “no sweeter thing this ancient stone e’er 
tasted ; 

Surely no sweetness ever was so scandalously wasted. 

Fair spendthrift, pause; avoid the stone; such kissing would be 
sinning, 

When men were made for maids to kiss and maids were made for 
winning.” 

“Tis mortal sin to kiss a man, and maids must guard securely 

Their hearts and souls from men and sin,” the maid replied, 
demurely. 

“Why kiss a stone,” the pilgrim sighed, “if your sweet orthodoxy 

May be preserved and your soul’s peace be kept intact—by 
proxy ? 


“Let me the kiss from your lips take and sacredly transplant it 
To this historic Blarney Stone, and there may I decant it; 

Or I will kiss the Blarney Stone and its strange magic sip 

And piously transfer it thence to your receptive lip.” 





Fair Sheila blushed and said, “ Perhaps, the soundness of your logic 
Would not appeal to minds skilled in the wisdom theologic. 

Yet kissing done by proxy might its wickedness condone 

In one who’s travelled weary miles to kiss—the Blarney Stone.” 


“Dear, weary one,” the pilgrim cried, “‘ when maids are hesitating, 

A kiss’s guilt or innocence is hardly worth debating; 

I will admit, if you’ll permit a labial demonstration, 

If there be sin in kissing you tis guilt-edged osculation; 

But all alone to kiss a stone, ancient, rain-drenched and grimed, 

Would be a sin to cry to heav’n, uncalled for and ill-timed.”’ 

“Ah, well,”’ she sighed, “if guilt consists in kissing all alone, 

I’ll save my soul and kiss the man who kissed the Blarney Stone.” 
Joseph Smith. 


Hesitation Overcome 


ND the débutante daughter comes out reluctantly, 
does she?” 
“A little.” 
‘Do tell me: how do you manage to get her started?” 
“T hold the cab door open, and my wife spits on her hands 
and takes a running start down the hall, and so we get her in. 
Then at two or three o’clock a maid brings her home.” 


= ha sheen every day to some one whom you feel is your 
superior,” urged her confessor. 

‘Yes, but supposing all the servants have left ?” interrupted 

the society woman. 
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One side of the question, ‘‘How the other half lives.” 


illuminated by a little conversation taken from th« 

















ndon 
Chronicle. The profession here described is, doubt. large 
Soe one, and appeals to the temper of many members of the slum 
world. 
RIDE OR RESIGN A SAD PART A lady philanthropist was applied to for charity a well. 
: , ' ‘ - dressed woman. 
There was an enormous fat colonel, Howe Lt: W hat kind of a part has Rowell in the new play? “ Ase you married?” was the question. 
Who wrote this thought in his jolonel: PowELL: It is an emotional role for him: in one act he has “Ves.” 
‘I seldom feel pique, to refuse to drink.—Harper’s Weekly. “hat x gous backend?” 
But cannot keep mique, [= es ‘Out o’ work.” 
That order to ride’s so infolonel. “But what is he when he is in work?’’ asked the philan- 
-Philadelphia Ledger. thropist. 
TOO EXPENSIVE “You don’t understand, miss,’’ was the reply. ‘“‘He’s a 
regular out-o’-worker.” 


who were taken to see 
“T wonder 


Two little sisters, of seven and nine, 
Othello, were much impressed by the death scene. 
whether they kill a lady every. night ?’’ said Lucy. 

“Why, of course not, Lucy,” 
tend to. It would be altogether too expensive to really kill 


said her sister; ‘‘they just pre- 





a lady every night!’’—Harper’s Magazine. 





A SUBURBAN minister during his discourse one Sabbath 
morning said: ‘‘In each blade of grass there is a sermon.’* The 
following day one of his flock discovered the good man pushing 
a lawn mower about his garden and paused to say: ‘‘Well, 
parson, I’m glad to see you engaged in cutting your sermons 
short.”—The Standard. 


HE wao finds himself persistently out of joint with his sur- 
roundings will do well to ponder the language of the Chinese 


“AH, LET ME SEE ! 


you 
philosopher: 

‘The legs of the stork are long, the legs of the duck are short; 
you cannot make the legs of the stork short, neither can you 
make the legs of the duck long. Why worry?’’—Lippincolt’s 
Magazine. 


“Ves; 
Record. 


the Senior, 





“YES, SIR. WE 


‘ARE there any courses in Yz 
Junior and Sophomore Germans. 





An ENGLIsH lord who visited Scotland was at a dinner given 
A little daughter of his host, 
y as the 
And you 


in his honor at a private residence. 
who was too well bred to stare, but who eyed him covert] 
occasion presented itself, finally ventured to remark oo 
“Yes,” he answered, 
“T have often thought I would 
she went on, 


are really and truly an English lord?” 
pleasantly, “really and truly. 
like to see an English lord,” “and—and”—— 
“*And now you are satisfied at last,’’ he interrupted, 
“‘N-no,” replied the truthful little girl, 
good deal disappointed.” 


WHAT WOULD YOU INFER? 


A theological student was sent one Sunday to supply a vacant 


” 


laughingly. 
“I’m not satisfied. I'ma 
—Argonaut. 





pulpit in a Connecticut Valley town. A few days after he 

ARE TWINS, ARE YOU NOT?” received a copy of the weekly paper of that place with the 
\RE NOT.” following item marked: 

‘‘Rev. ———, of the senior class at Yale Seminary, supplied 

ale open to ladies ?’’ the pulpit at the Congregational Church last Sunday, and the 


church will now be closed three weeks for repairs.”’—Cleveland 


Leader. 


"—Yale 








Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, Canada and 
British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal 
Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single current copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three 
months from date of publication, 25 cents. 

No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. 


Lrrr is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. The International News Company, Breams 














If you could buy a Mercedes at about the price of a good American car, would it 
interest you? 

Maja is very light, but will bear more hard work or abuse than any other car by 
reason of special new materials, never before used because of their high price. 

Maja is a full-sized car in every dimension, appearance, power, speed, and carrying capacity. 

Sold direct, avoiding the middlemen’s profits, whereby, though costing more to produce 
(and sold for more at the factory) than earlier Daimler models, Maja is in price 
within reach of every user of automobiles. 


Maja is now ready for demonstration. Worth a Trip to New York 


AMERICAN BRANCH, MAJA CO., Limited, 58th Street, NEW YORK 


Just East of Broadway 
MAJA EUROPEAN TOURING SERVICE ships your car or sells Maja Cars for delivery anywhere in the 
world, rents cars for European Tours, arranges all licenses, maps, Touring Club Memberships, or Customs 
formalities ; secures chauffeurs, saves all trouble and assumes all responsibility. Branches and represent- 
atives throughout the world. 












de )’Opera, Paris; 


London; 9, Rue 





Building, Chancery Lane, London, E. +" England, Acents. Brentano’s, 37, Ave 
also at Saarbach’s News Exchanges New Coventry Street, Leicester Square, W., 
St. Georges, Paris; 1, Via Firenze, Milan: Mayence, Germany. 

The text and illustrations in LiFE are copyrighted, and are not to be reproduced withoui special per- 
mission obtained in advance. 

Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change oj address. 
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Mr. Kaufman’s Decision 


Mr. Kaufman, of Chas. Kaufman & Bros., makers of Kaufman “Pre- 


Shrunk’? Garments for men, tells in his advertising a story he says is 


“different from that of any other ready-to-wear clothes maker.”’ 

He tells how “all the cloth that comes to the Kaufman tailoring establish- 
ment in Chicago is shrunk by the Kaufman ‘Pre-Shrinking’ Process, which 
takes all the shrink out of the cloth before it is made up into garments.” 

“This,” Mr. Kaufman says, “means much to men who wish to look 


‘well-dressed’ at all times.’’ 


But—to have this story seen and read by men who will appreciate it 
and ‘buy Kaufman “Pre-Shrunk” Garments as a result, it must be told where 
it will reach men. And—here is the way Mr. Kaufman puts it:— 


MR. C. C. Vernam, 
General Manager Ainslee’s Magazine, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir:—At first, I did not take much 
stock in your claims for Ainslee’s Magazine, 
but I have looked the matter up and find that 
you are right when you say that Ainslee’s is 
bought and read by the very same people 
who buy and read genera! magazines. 

And, of course,with a circulation of 730,000 
copies per month (which I understand is the 
guaranteed circulation of “The Popular Trio” 
of magazines, of which Ainslee’s is one) and 
an advertising rate of $540.00 per page—- 
which figures 74 cents per page per thousand 
of circulation — you must reach a greater 
number of readers at less cost than they can 
be reached any other way. 

Therefore—as my advertising in your mag- 
azines will reach the very same men—the 
very same intelligence—and the very same 
buying power reached through general maga- 
zines—I have instructed my Advertising 
Agency to have Kaufman Advertising in- 
serted in “The Popular Trio.” 

Very truly yours, 
Chas. Kaufman & Bros. 


Ainslee’s . . 


In looking up the advertising value of 
“The Popular Trio,” Mr. Kaufman found that 
a maker of Loose Leaf Devices had. gotten 
inquiries at a cost of 17 cents each from 
advertising in Popular Magazine, and that 
the sales made amounted to more than enough 
to pay for the advertising several times over. 

Mr. Kaufman also found that a Jewelry 
Concern advertising in about fifty magazines 
ranked Ainslee’s “third,” Popular “fifth” 
and Smith's “eleventh” as “best profit pro- 
ducers.” 

A maker of Men’s Underwear finds Popu- 
lar Magazine “the best producer,” while a 
Diamond Importer, using 37 different maga- 
zines, placed Popular Magazine at the head 
of his list, Ainslee’s “seventh” and Smith's 
“twelfth.” 

These facts proved to Mr. Kaufman that 
the sort of people he wishes to reach are 
readers of the magazines of “The Popular 
Trio,” the circulation of which is— 


250,000 copies per month 


Popular - + 330,000 copies per month 


Smith’s . % 


150,000 copies per month 


Total . 730,000 copies per month 


$540.00 per page, or 74 cents per page per thousand of circulation, is 
the combined advertising rate of these magazines 

Compare this with the rates of other magazines and you will see at 
once that “The Popular Trio’’ must reach the greatest number of buyers 


at the Jowest comparative cost. 


As an advertiser, do such facts interest you? 

Do you not agree with us that NOW is the time to be governed by 
actual values, costs and results in selecting your advertising mediums? 

Let us send you more interesting facts about ‘‘ The Popular Trio.”’ 


C. C. VERNAM, General Manager 
7th Ave. and 15th St., New York City 














Try a “Split” of 
Evans’ Ale or Stout 


A Small Bottle for a Short Drink 


All Dealers and Places or Write 


C. H. EVANS & SONS, HUDSON, N. Y. 
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Made to 


GUARANT EE 





This answers every question of 
quality to the purchaser of a 


Hawes. von (jal 
HAT 


It means that we are responsible to the 
wearer for the ravages of the weather 
—a strong statement, — made of our 
faith in the quality of materials and 
skill of workmanship which go into 
Hawes, von Gal Hats. As to style, 
we make style—this by virtue of the 
fact of being the largest producers of 
men’s hats. Leaders always set the 
pace. With quality guaranteed and 
style assured, ask your dealer for a 
Hawes, von Gal Hat. 
Shapes in stiff and soft hats 


to suit every face, figure and 
fancy. $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00. 


We are Celebrated 
makers of the $3.00 Hat. 


Send for catalogue H, illustrating 
the lez ading and exclusive styles for 
Spring and Summer of 1908. 


aes WN (jal 


DANBURY, CONN. 


WHOLESALE OFFICES. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 











The Best Bitter Liqueur 


nderberg 


MI Worlds Best 


© Bitters 


Oldest and best 
Tonic Cordial. It 
stimulates, in- 
vigorates and 
aids digestion as 
nothing else will. 


Sold everywhere. 


LUYTIES Snore pd 
U. 8: Agents, w York 
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ON THE TRAIN 
When sitting by the window, I 
Watch the tall poles go racing by, 
And wonder why they hurry so 
To leave the place to which I go. 


The words upon the wires, too, 

I often wonder what they do 

When several meet and try to pass. 
Do some fall off and die, alas? 


And then those rows of puffed-up birds! 
I know they eat the little words; 
For when the tel-e-grams arrive 
Only big words are left alive. 
—Harper’s Monthly. 


THE SoutH For Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


AS NEAR AS HE DARED 


A couple of New Yorkers were playing golf on a New Jersey 
course on Election Day when they saw a fine-appearing old 
gentleman looking at them wistfully. They asked him to join | 
the game, which he did with alacrity. He was mild in speech | 
and manner and played well. But once when he had made a 
foozle he ejaculated vehemently the word: 

“Croton!’’ 

A few moments later when he had made another bad play, 
he repeated : 

‘“*Croton!’’ | 

The fourth time he said this, one of his new-made friends said: | 

“I do not want to be inquisitive, but will you tell me why 
you say ‘Croton’ so often ?’’ | 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘isn’t that the biggest dam | 
near New York ?”’ j 

He was a Presbyterian clergyman from Brooklyn.—Cle veland | } 
Plain Dealer. 


In a pinch use Allen’s Foot Ease. 


A TRAVELLER, finding that he had a couple of hours in Dublin, | 
called a cab and told the driver to drive him around for two | 
hours. At first all went well, but soon the driver began to whip 
up his horse so that they narrowly escaped several collisions. | 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ demanded the passenger. ‘‘Why are 
you driving so recklessly? I’m in no hurry.” 

‘*Ah, g’wan wid yez,”’ retorted the cabby. ‘‘D’ye think I’m 
goin’ to put in the whole day drivin’ you around for two hours! 
Gitap!’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 

% 


THE MOST SUSPICIOUS EVER 


Henry Clews, the banker and author, was talking at the 
Union Club in New York about a certain financier. 

‘*No wonder the man is so successful,’”’ said Mr. Clews. ‘‘He 
is the most careful, the most suspicious fellow I ever heard of. 
In fact, he reminds me of a Staffordshire farmer my father used 
to tell of. 

“It was said of this farmer that, whenever he bought a herd 
of sheep, he examined each sheep closely to make sure that it 
had not cotton in it.”—Washington Star. 


A BARGAIN 


A Paris shopkeeper wrote to one of his customers as follows: 
“‘T am able to offer you cloth like the inclosed sample at nine 
francs the metre. In case I do not hear from you I shall con- 
clude that you wish to pay only eight francs. 
accept the last-mentioned 


In order to lose 


no time, I price.”— Democratic 


Telegram. 


CLERGYMAN: So this is your boy, is it, Mrs. Jones? 

Mrs. Jones: Yes, sir. 
right hand, Tommy. 

Mr. Jones (the heavyweight champion): ’Ere, stowit, spoilin’ 
the kid. Remember what I told you, sonny—always lead off 
with yer left!—London Opinion. 


Step up and give the gentleman your 


‘“THIS man’s business must not be interfered with,” declared 
the political boss. 

** Aw, he’s only an American.” 

“That’s all right. No discrimination goes in my ward.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 





“Its purity has made it famous.” 
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is at his merriest, 
jolliest best right 
now in 


Why not take a trip out 
there this Winter? For 
booklets on California 
write 


_-Union Pacific 
‘~. SouthernPacific 


“ig L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 


Omaha, Neb. 
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COUNTRY CLUB 


Uy Made in 3 Heights 
Yif g 
V7 No. 1 1% 
VY No. 2 2% 
UZ No. 3 23g 
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good strong 





with perfect style and fit. 
must remember to ask for 


'y hand made 
collars at two 
for a quarter-- 

But you 


Cols Coon 
tse 


The best men’s shops almost every- 


where sell Corliss Coon-Collars, 


If not 


willingly supplied send us 25c. for any 


two collars you would like to try. 


We want tosend you our style book 


showing all the latest shapes. Free on 
request. 
Corliss, Coon.& Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Dept. J 





















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers 






Tin Rollers 
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Facing a tropical 
park, which, in the 
civic center of 
San Francisco,has 
the unusual’ aspect 
of an old-wor 
square or Spanis 
Plaza,this hostelry 
-marks the farthest 
advance of science 
in hotel service. 
Rates (European 
lan)- 
Rooms - .$ 20° upward 
~» with bath 23° upwar 
Parlor, bedroom &bath 
from$lO2° upward 





ST: FRANCIS 


JAMES WOODS. Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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EXTRA DRY. 


HAMPAGNE 


Ii The only American 

# Champagne to receive 
| | a gold medal at Paris 
| Exposition. 
It was acknowledged 
by Parisians to be 
equal to the best 
French wines. 
The absence 
of duty reduces 
the cost 50 per 
cent. 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO. 
Scle Makers 





























“, 
GEE! IF YOU SAW THAT IN A PICTURE, 
YOU WOULDN’T BELIEVE IT!”’ 





WEBBER'S 
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guaranteed bes 

any price. Suyges 
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eeen ataler S, sent express paid; return 

Sense ‘sted. Other Jackets, Coats, Vests, 

and child sod ardigans, for men, women 

eo, F Ww ea all prices. Catalogue free. 
+ Webber, Mfg., Sta. F.,Detrolt, Mich. 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY PALACE 








AND 


RESTAURANT 
LONDON 
PICCADILLY ano REGENT STREET, W. | 


Two of the World’s Greatest Thoroughfares 


OPENS EARLY IN MAY 1908 


SCIENCE, ART, REFINEMENT AND PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE APPLIED TO THE LUXURY AND 
COMFORT OF RESTAURANT AND HOTEL LIFE 











| 
| 
| There is nothing more striking in London than the Majestic Facades | 
| in Piccadilly and Regent Street, while the gorgeous and graceful in- 

terior contains the finest exemplification of XVIIIth century art 
both in England and France. 


For beautifully illustrated descriptive volume, write to Manager: 


THE PICCADILLY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON, W. 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


A. F. A. King, A. M., M. D., Prof. of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and children in the 
Medical Department of Columbia University, Washington, D. C., and in the University of Vermont; 
Ex-President Washington Obstetrical and Gynecological Society; Fellow of the British Gynecological 
pee < the American Gynecological Societies, etc., ~~ in b ag — ee oe his “Manual 
of Obstetrics as a diuretic in diseases of the Kidney an 
recommends BUFFALO LITHIA WATER isis. 

T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘I have made use of it in 
ae ggan ay practice, in women suffering from acute Uremic conditions, with results, to say the 
east, very favorable.’’ 

Dr. Jos. Holt, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health of Louisiana, says: 

in affections of the kidneys and urinary passages, 
ATER particularly in Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and 
in irritable condition of the Bladder and Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of its extraor- 
dinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.’’ 
Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


Burealo Limaia Sones WATER (2 Sora 











SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 
































Motor Clothing 
For 


Gentleman 
and 
Chauffeur. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 


SMITH, GRAY & CO. 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 


Broadway, at Warren St. Fulton St., at Flatbush Ave. 
Broadway, at 31st St. Broadway, at Bedford Ave. 


Send for free illus- 
trated Booklet ‘‘A’’ SHES 
on fitting, wearing 


and caring for your 


(4 
Whalebone 
(owels— 


cS 























The corset 
makes the 
figure—not 
the gown. | 
A Redfern. 
Model, prop- 
erly fitted 
to your form, 
regardless ot | 








type or size, | 
will give the | 
long, lithe 
lines — the 
flat-back, bip- | 
less form— 
sought by 
smart dress- 
ers. 


rv 


Rubber But- 
-~ _ tonHoseSup- 


PRONE 


wise 
<} porters—all | 


/ 
“> 


ww, metal parts | 
guaranteed not torust. 


Specially fitted at 
* all high-class shops. 
. Priced from $15.00 
wey down to $3.00, ac- 
cording to materials. 


The Warner Brothers Company, New York, 
Chicago, Oakland 











Pallman 
Passenger Cars 
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GIVE IDEAL SERVICE FOR 
COUNTRY CLUBS AND HOMES 


This luxurious, easy-riding car provides the most fascinating 

and, at the same time, the most economical method of country 
and suburban transportation yet devised. It rides as easy asa 
touring car. Nothing has been spared to give style, beauty and 
comfort. 

We make other types of passenger cars suitable for every pur- 
pose. I will cheerfully give complete information regarding 
any of these cars, if you will write ne regarding the nature of 
service desired. 


B. R. HENRY, Sales Manager 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co.,139 Rapid St., Pontiac, Mich, 







and anything special desired. 





Keep Your Spark Plugs Clean 


ZEROLENE, the non-carbonizing oil, ends all the troubles of carbon, 
frost and friction in gasoline engine lubrication. Gives perfect lub- 
rication in any ga oline engine, regardless of type or temperature, 
This oil is produced in only one place. 


ZERO 


LEROLERE 


Auto- OIL 
Lubricating 


leaves practically no carbon deposit, and “works” with absolute uniformity 
in zero weather or midsummer heat. Put up insealed cans with patent spout 
that prevents can being refilled. Remember the label shown in cut, and the 
non-refilling feature which prevents substitution ofinferior oils. ZEROLENE 
is also put up in barrels for the garage trade, Sold by dealers everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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We make Trucks, Busses, Fire Hose Wagons, Hospital Ambulances 














THE FIRST PRESTIDIGITATEUR 





White Rock 


“The World’s Best Table Water” 


Hit of the Hour, “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” beautifully bound, illustrated 
humorous book, sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. 








FOR » MEN OF BRAINS 
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Suppose we could furnish you a better smoking t 
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than you have ever tried, for less money ? Interest you 
wouldn’t it? Our booklet, free, will interest you. 
Department 11, Wilda Tobacco Company, Chatham, Vs 
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Conversation - 


gE conversation at a club should be simple and 
wnventional. It is vulgar to go into long or pro- 
jscussions. Only a few remarks are comme il 
ssuch as “Hello!” ‘Deuced hot!” “Have a 
3” “4 nasty day,” “Who has a cigar?” 
jthaps the safest and most refined remark for 
sant use is, ‘‘ Waiter, take the orders.”” Even this 
«be dispensed with if you make certain to push 
bell. 

incriticizing a play or a novel be careful to avoid 
,and discriminating criticisms. You should 
ber “knock” or “boost.” Try to remember that 
We are only two kinds of plays or novels—they are 
tier “bully” or “rotten.” 

Iiafew people in the smart set are entertaining a 
anger at lunch, it is de rigueur for them to con- 
se with each other entirely in whispers, and on 
hiects with which he is absolutely unacquainted. 
In discussing literature at a lunch or dinner, try 
remember that there are but a very few fashion- 
ble authors; they are as follows: Mrs. Wharton, 
dlonel Mann, Mrs. Glyn, Robert Hichens, Op- 
sheim, Billy Baxter, Gertrude Atherton and John 
ox, Jr. 

Ata dinner, a gentleman sitting beside a dé- 
utante should congratulate her upon her début, 
d, in a few well-chosen words, should discuss the 
sual débutante topics: 7. e., platonic love, banting, 
rench dressmakers, John Drew, the relative merits 
iHarvard and Yale, love at first sight, the football 
atch and the matter of her great personal beauty 
nd charm. 

Try always to remember that the chief and most 
iteresting topics of conversation are herself and 
urself. Serious topics are very properly deemed 
it of place in society. 

After a dinner, over the cigars, it is bad form for 
eto discuss any subjects but stocks and motor 
ars, 
Ata dinner the safest conversational opening is as 
lows, “Is that your bread or mine?” 

When you don’t know the lady next to you, show 
tyour dinner card and say: “I’m that; what are 
,>” 

Take pains to recall that chivalry demands that 
ady’s name should never be mentioned in a gen- 
man’s club, Occasionally, however, this hard-and- 
: tule may be slightly infracted, and her intimate 
airs discreetly talked over—provided that the 
‘up of gentlemen be a small one and absolute 
Wacy assured. (A small group is any group of 
S than twelve.)—Metropolitan Magazine. 


A Gein from Indiana 


\ READER for a New York publishing house 
“gives the following, quoted from a story sub- 
ted by an Indiana authoress, as being about the 
mest bit he has come across in many years: 
‘Reginald was bewitched. Never had the 
Foness seemed to him so beautiful as at this 
‘nent, when, in her dumb grief, she hid her face.” 
Lippincott’ s. 
















fat @ prominent Dentist tells his patients 
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‘Now your teeth are in good 
condition use CALOX and 
keep them so!” 

“The Oxygen does it” 


. Sample and booklet sent on receipt of § cents. 
ENON & ROBBINS, 91.97 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
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The proper kind of refreshments puts the hostess at her ease. 
There is nothing for any occasion so delicious and so sure to be 
appreciated as Welch’s Grape Juice, served as a punch, a sherbet 


or a dainty dessert. 


Welch's Grape Juice 


contains no alcohol, coloring mat- 
ter or chemicals—yjust the flavor 
and the nutrition which nature puts 
into the choicest Concord grapes 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, 
express prepaid east of Omaha. Booklet of forty delicious ways of using 


Welch’s Grape Juice, free. 


Sample 3-o0z. bottle, by mail, 10 cents. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY 
Westfield, N. Y 






























SPECIAL SUMMER 
CRUISES 


During June, July, 
August, 


To NORWAY, SPITZ- 
BERGEN, NORTH 
CAPE, ICELAND, 
SCOTLAND, ORKNEY, 
FAROE ISLANDS, and Northern Capitals. By 
the magnificent Twin-screw Steamships “Oceana,” 
‘Meteor” and “Kéning Wilhelm II.” Duration 
from 14 to 24 days (starting from Hamburg), rates 
$62.50 and up, including all expenses aboard steamer. 
Excellent connections from America by the Com- 
pany’s transatlantic service. 


Also Cruises every week to the WEST INDIES 






1334 Walnut Street 1 
Philadelphia Chicago 





CRUISES 





OUR TOURIST DEPARTMENT IS FULLY EQUIPPED TO MAKE SUGGESTIONS AND GIVE 
FULL INFORMATION REGARDING THESE AND OTHER CRUISES 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


159 Randolph Street 


901 Olive Street, St. Louis 






ATTRACTIVE AND 
INSTRUCTIVE 


SPRING CRUISE 
OF THE “OCEANA” 


TO MADEIRA, TANGIER, 
GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
NAPLES, GENOA, 

SAN REMO, NICE, BORDIGHERA 
Leaving New York, April 2, 1908 
19 Days’ Duration, - ° - $105.00 
38“ ia - - - $240.00 


Including shore trips. 





908 Market Street 90 State Street 
San Francisco Boston 
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$2000 sor Speed Power 
and Reliability @_o a 


HAT is all you need pay—for as good 
a car as you'll ever want. 
Some people pay more and get 
“m= || more speed and more power. 
ees But not better style, finish or con- 
struction. 
You, certainly, do not want to ride faster than 
55 miles an hour—the speed of the Mitchell—for 
that is the limit if you are to ride safely. 


And your car doesn’t need more than 35 horse- 
power—the power of the $2,000 Mitchell. 


For that will take it up the steepest hill through sand and 
mud and over the roughest road with perfect ease, without 
shifting a lever. 

A high-powered, high-speed motor costs big money to 
buy and to keep. But you don’t need one in your car to make 
it reliable. 

Then why pay double our price? 

200 Mitchells were sold at the Chicago Show against 
an average of 10 for 
all other makes. That 
proves that the Mitch- 
ell is the car for the 
many, which means— 
the business men who 
want the best value and who 
investigate before they buy. 

We have over 125 letters 
from representative Chicago 
business men—doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, engineers, bankers, 
etc., proving the Mitchell the 
ideal car. Performance and 
cost of keeping are mentioned 
in these letters as extraordinary 
—price as remarkable. 

A Committee from the 
Chicago Automobile Club has 
drafted a set of plans and 
specifications for an ideal auto- 
































mobile based upon the plans and specifications of all the best American 
cars. The Mitchell, by comparison with the result, is nearest to this ideal of 
any American car. 

The Mitchell price, however, is $300 lower. 

This amount is saved you in our price by our perfect factory system. 

Before you buy a car you ought to know all about the Mitchell. Know the Mitchell 
firsi—then do your choosing. 

Let us show you the Mitchell. Ride with us 50—100—or 500 miles. 

Any Mitchell agent will be glad to take you out if you're interested. 

There's no obligation on your part to buy. 

We simply ask a chance to save you $2,000 or $3,000 on your automobile. 

If we satisfy you with this $2,000 Mitchell, you won't pay $4,000 for any other 
car. $2,000 is worth the little time it takes to save it. 

Let the Mitchell convince you. 

Call any agent on the phone—and give himtwo hours of your time. That is sufficient. 

Ask for the Touring Car, $2,000—the Limousine, $2,800—the Roadster, $1,250 
or the Runabout, $1,000. The Runabout is used to-day by over 1,000 doctors for 
all their daily visits and trouble of any kind has yet to develop in one of them. Let 
us send you letters from people who use Mitchell cars, proving all you want to know 
about the car you ought to have. Don't fail to see this line before you pay twice the 
money for some other car. 
Catalog No. 18 tells all about these cars. Ask your agent or write— 


Mitchell Motor Car Co. 


Wa. =. wy (Member of American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Ass) 
NBs. 7 515 Mitchell St., Racine, Wis 

























































